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T^HE  great  success  which  has  attended  the  Nursery 
Literature  issued  by  the  Publishers,  has  induced 
them  to  add  another  volume  to  the  Little  Folks' 
Library.  Aunt  Friendly's  Gift  will,  they  are  sure, 
be  a  welcome  gift  to  all  the  Little  Ones. 
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JACK    AND    JILL. 


Up  the  Hill  and— do^x! 


JACK    AND    JILL. 

Jack  and  Jill 

Went  up  the  lull 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Then  up  Jack  got, 

And  home  did  trot, 
As  fast  as  he  could  caper  ; 

Dame  Gill  did  the  job 

To  plaster  his  nob 
With  vinegar  and  brown  paper. 

Then  Jill  came  in, 

And  she  did  grin 
To  see  Jack's  paper  plaster ; 

Her  mother  told  her 

That  she  should  scold  her 
If  she  laughed  at  Jack's  disaster. 


Jill  makes  game  oi^  pook  Jack. 


JACK'  AND   JILL, 


This  made  Jill  pout, 

And  she  ran  out,       "* 
And  was  sadly  teased  by  Jack ; 

Till  the  goat  came  by, 

And  made  Jack  cry 
By  knocking  him  on  his  back. 

Now  Jill  did  laugh, 

And  Jack  did  cry. 
But  his  tears  did  soon  abate ; 

When  he  heard  Jill  say 

They  both  would  play 
At  see-saw  across  a  gate. 

They  see-sawed  high, 

They  see-sawed  low, 
At  length  they  both  did  tumble ; 
''  We  both  are  down 

We  both  must  own, 
Let  neither  of  us  grumble." 


See-satt. 


Jauk.'s  mdl  on  the  Sow 


JACK   AND    JILL. 


Then  the  next  thing 

They  made  a  s\Ymg, 
But  Jill  set  up  a  big  cry, 

For  the  swing  gave  way 

In  the  midst  of  their  play, 
And  threw  her  into  the  pig-sty. 

The  sow  came  by ; 

Says  Jack,  ''  I  '11  try 
If  I  can't  ride  this  prancer ; 

She 's  a  good  hack, — 

I  '11  mount  her  back 
And  fancy  myself  a  lancer." 

The  sow  ran  and  squalled, 
And  Jack  loudly  bawled, 

And  Jill  joined  in  the  choir ; 
Dog  Ball  being  near, 
Caught  the  sow  by  the  ear. 

And  threw  Jack  in  the  mne. 


At  the  Pump. 


JACK   AND   JILL. 


Though  Jack  was  not  hurt, 

He  was  all  over  chrf, 
I  wish  you  had  but  seen  hhn ! 

And  how  Jill  did  jump 

"With  him  to  the  pump, 
And  pumped  on  him  to  clean  him, 

Hearing  the  rout, 

Dame  Gill  ran  out, 
And  the  sow, — still  held  by  Ball,- 

Against  her  came, 

And  the  poor  old  dame 
Over  both  of  them  did  fall ! 

To  help  the  dame 

Her  children  came, 
And  matters  were  all  set  right ; 

Then  all  the  three 

"Went  in  to  tea. 
And  wish  you  now  *'  good  night." 


*^^S=5r^ 


At  Tea. 


THE  ^j7Ty  Ynj^^ 


AOTOH.    LENOX   AND 


THE 

HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 


The  House  that  Jack  built. 


THE 


HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT, 


This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built 

This  is  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Eat, 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Cat, 

That  killed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Dog, 

That  worried  the  Cat 

That  killed  the  Eat, 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


The  Malt,  the  Cat,  and  the  Rat. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

This  is  the  Cow  with  the  crumpkd  horn, 

That  tossed  the  D02: 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  kiUed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milked  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  Dog 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  killed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Man  all  tattered  and  torn. 

That  kissed  the  Maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milked  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled  hori.. 

That  tossed  the  Dog 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  kiUed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  ip  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


THJi  Malt,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  a.nd  the  Kat. 


The  Dog,  the  Cow,  and  the  Cock. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

This  is  the  Priest  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

That  married  the  Man  all  tattered  and  torn, 

That  kissed  the  Maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milked  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  Dog 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  killed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  Cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn. 

That  waked  the  Priest  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

That  married  the  Man  all  tattered  and  torn. 

That  kissed  the  Maiden  all  forlorn. 

That  milked  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  Dog 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  killed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  buill. 


The  Maiden,  the  Man,  and  the  Cow 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

This  is  the  Farmer  sowing  his  corn, 

That  kept  the  Cock  that  ciowed  in  the  morn, 

That  waked  the  Priest  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

That  married  the  Man  all  tattered  and  torn, 

That  kissed  the  Maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milked  the  Cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  Dog 

That  worried  the  Cat, 

That  killed  the  Eat 

That  ate  the  Malt 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


The  Cock  and  the  Pkiest. 


THE  NEW    VORK 
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THE  MAEFJAGE 

OF 


COCK    ROBIN 

AND 

JENNY     WREN. 


Cock  Kobix  piioposiis. 


THE  MAEEIAGE  OF 

COCK  ROBIN  AI^D  JENNY  WREN. 

It  was  on  a  merry  time, 

When  Jenny  Wren  was  young. 
So  neatly  as  she  danced, 

And  so  sweetly  as  she  sung, — 
Robin  Eedbreast  lost  his  heart : 

He  was  a  gallant  bird ; 
He  doffed  his  hat  to  Jenny, 

And  thus  to  her  he  said : 

''  My  dearest  Jenny  Wren, 

If  you  will  but  be  mine. 
You  shall  dine  on  cherry-pie. 

And  drink  nice  currant-wine. 
I  '11  dress  yoa  like  a  Goldfinch, 

Or  like  a  Peacock  gay ; 
So  if  you'll  have  me,  Jenny, 

Let  us  appoint  the  day." 

Jenny  blushed  behind  her  fan, 

And  thus  declared  her  mind : 
"  Then  let  it  be  to-morrow,  Bob  : 

I  take  your  offer  kind. 
Cherry-pie  is  very  good. 

So  is  currant-wine, 
£ut  I  '11  wear  my  russet  gown, 

And  never  dress  too  fine." 

And  first  came  Parson  Pook, 
With  his  spectacles  and  band ; 

And  one  of  Mother  Hubbard's  books 
He  held  within  his  hand. 


The  Wedding  I^kqcession. 


THE  MAEEIAGE  OP  COCK  ROEIN  AND  JENNY  WEEN 


Then  followed  him  the  Lark, 

Por  he  could  sweetly  sing ; 
And  he  was  to  be  the  clerk 

At  Cock  Eobin's  wedding. 
The  Goldfinch  came  on  next, 

To  give  away  the  bride ; 
The  Linnet,  being  bridesmaid, 

Walked  by  Jenny's  side ; 

And  as  she  was  a-walking, 

Said,  "  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  that  your  Cock  Eobin 

Is  a  very  pretty  bird." 

The  Bullfinch  walked  by  Eobin, 

And  thus  to  him  did  say, 
"  Pray,  mark,  friend  Eobin  Redbreast, 

That  Goldfinch  dressed  so  gay ; 
What  though  her  gay  apparel 

Becomes  her  very  well  ? 
Yet  Jenny's  modest  dress  and  look 

Must  bear  away  the  bell." 

Then  came  the  bride  and  bridegroom ; 

Quite  plainly  was  she  dressed. 
And  blushed  so  much,  her  cheeks  were 

As  red  as  Puobin's  breast. 

But  Eobin  cheered  her  up ; 

"  My  pretty  Jen,"  said  he, 

"  We  're  going  to  be  married, 

And  happy  we  shall  be." 


The  BiiiDEGRooM  and  his  "Best  Man. 


Th£  Mahriagz. 


THE  MAEEIAGE  OE  COCK  EOBIN  AND  JENNY  WEEN. 

"  Oh,  then,"  says  Parson  Eook, 
"  Who  gives  this  maid  away  ?  '' 

"I  do,"  says  the  Goldfinch, 
''  And  her  fortune  I  will  pay." 

*'  And  will  you  have  her,  Eobin, 
To  be  your  wedded  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  says  Robin, 
*'  And  love  her  all  my  life ! '' 

*'  And  you  will  have  him,  Jenny, 

Your  husband  now  to  be  ?  '' 
**  Yes,  I  will,"  says  Jenny, 
*'  And  love  him  heartily  ! '' 
Then  on  her  finger  fair 
Cock  EiObin  put  the  ring ; 
*'  You  're  married  now,"  says  Parson  Eook  : 
AVhilc  aloud  the  Lark  did  sing. 

The  birds  were  asked  to  dine — 

Not  Jenny's  friends  alone. 
But  every  pretty  songster 

That  had  Cock  Robin  known. 
They  had  a  cherry-pie, 

Besides  some  currant-^vine, 
And  every  guest  brought  something, 

That  sumptuous  they  might  dine. 

Now  they  all  sat  or  stood, 

To  cat  or  to  drink ; 
And  every  one  said  what 

He  happened  to  think. 


Tllli    WeDUI.NG    BllEAKtAbT. 


THE  :mae.]iiage  op  cock  eobin  and  jenny  wren. 

The  dinner  things  removed, 

They  all  began  to  sing ; 
And  soon  they  made  the  place 

Near  a  mile  round  to  ring. 
The  concert  it  was  fine, 

And  every  bird  tried 
"Who  best  should  sino-  for  Eobin 

And  Jenny  Wren  the  bride 

When  in  came  the  Cuckoo, 

And  made  a  great  rout ; 
He  caught  hold  of  Jenny, 

And  pulled  her  about. 
Cock  Robin  was  angry. 

And  so  was  the  Sparrow, 
W^ho  fetched  in  a  hurry 

His  bow  and  his  arrow. 

His  aim  then  he  took,     ' 

But  he  took  it  not  right, 
His  skill  was  not  good. 

Or  he  shot  in  a  fright — 
For  the  Cuckoo  he  missed. 

But  Cock  Eobin  he  killed ! 
And  all  the  birds  mourned 

That  his  blood  was  so  spilled. 


The  Fatal  end  or  the  Wedding  Party. 
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AffroU,   LBNC'I  AND 
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COCK     ROBIN. 


The  Sfaiuiow,  Cock  Uouin,  and  the  Fish. 


COOK    ROBIN. 


Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? 

I^  said  the  Sparrow ; 

With  my  bow  and  arrow 
I  killed  Cock  Robin. 

Who  saw  him  die? 

I,  said  the  Fly; 

With  my  little  eye 
I  saw  him  die. 

Who  caught  his  blood? 

I,  said  the  Fish; 

With  my  little  dish 
I  caught   his  blood. 


The  Owl   The  Beetle,  and  Cock  Robin. 


COCK  ROBIN. 

Who'll  make  his  shroud  ? 

I,  said  the  Beetle ; 

With  my  thread  and  needle 
I'll  make  his  shroud. 

Who'll  dig   his   grave? 

I,  said   the  Owl; 

With  my  spade  and  shovel 
I'll  dig  his  grave. 

Who'll  carry  him  to  the  grave? 

I,  said  the  Kite ; 

If  it's  not  in  the  night, 
ril  carry  him  to  the  grave. 


THJi  Kite  and  Cock.  Kobin. 


The  Linnet,  the  Dove,  the  Thrush,  and  Cock  Robin. 


COCK  KOBIN. 

Who'll  carry  the  hnk? 

I,  said  the  Linnet ; 

ril  fetch  it  in  a  minute; 
I'll  carry  the  link. 

Who'll  be  the  Parson? 

I,  said   the  Rook ; 

With  my  little  book, 
I'll  be  the  Parson. 

Who'll  be  the  Clerk? 

I,  said   the  Lark ; 

If  it's  not  in  the  dark, 
I'll  be  the  Clerk. 


The  Rook  and  the  Laek. 


COCK  EOBIN. 

Who'll  be  chief  mourner? 

I,  said  the  Dove; 

For  I  moiuTi  for  my  love ; 
I'll  be  chief  mourner. 

Who'll  sing  a  psalm? 
I,  said  the  Thrush, 
As  she  sat  in  a  bush; 

I'll  sing  a  psalm. 

Who'U  toll  tlic  beU? 

I,  said  the  Bull, 

Because  I  can  pull ; 
So,  Cock  Robin,  farewell. 

All  the  birds  of  the  air 
Fell  a-sighing  and  sobbing, 

When  they  heard  the  bell  toll 
For  poor  Cock  Robin. 


The  Bull  tolling  the  Bell. 
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LITTLE  RED  EIDING-HOOD, 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood  ruEPARiNG  foe  her  Journey. 


LITTLE  RED  RlDINa-HOOD. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  dear  little  girl, 
whose  mother  made  her  a  scarlet  cloak,  with  a  hood 
to  tie  over  her  pretty  head ;  so  people  called  her  (as 
a  pet  name)  *'  Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood."  One  day 
her  mother  tied  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  said, 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  to-day,  my  darling,  to  see  your 
grandmamma,  and  take  her  a  present  of  some  butter, 
fresh  eggs,  a  pot  of  honey,  and  a  little  cake,  with 
my  love." 

Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood  loved  her  grandmother, 
and  was  very  glad  to  go.  So  she  ran  gaily  through 
the  wood,  gathering  the  wild  flowers  and  gambolling 
among  the  ferns  as  she  went ;  and  the  birds  all  sang 
their  sweetest  songs  to  her,  and  the  bluebells  nodded 
their  pretty  heads,  for  everything  loved  the  gentle 
child. 

By  and  bye  a  great  hungry  "Wolf  came  up  to  her 
He  wished  to  eat  her  up,  but  as  he  heard  the  wood- 


The  Wolf  follows  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 


LITTLE    HED    EIDIXG-HOOD. 


man  Hugh's  axe  at  work  close  by,  lie  was  afraid  to 
touch  her,  for  fear  she  should  cry  out  and  he  should 
get  killed.  So  he  only  asked  her  where  she  was  going. 
Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood  innocently  told  him  (for 
she  did  not  know  he  was  a  wicked  Wolf)  that  she 
was  going  to  visit  her  grandmother,  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood.  Then  the 
"Wolf  made  haste,  and  ran  through  the  wood,  and 
came  to  the  cottage  of  which  the  child  had  told  him. 
He  tapped  at  the  door. 

*'  Who  's  there  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman,  who  lay 
sick  in  bed, 

"  It  is  Little  Red  Eiding-Hood,  Grandmamma," 
answered  the  Wolf  in  a  squeaky  tone,  to  imitate  the 
voice  of  her  grandchild. 

*'  Pull  the  string,  and  the  latch  will  come  up," 
said  the  old  lady,  '*  for  I  am  ill,  and  cannot  open  the 
door." 

The  cruel  Wolf  did  so,  and  jumping  on  the  bed, 
ate  the  poor  grandmother  up. 

Then  he  put  on  her  nightcap  and  got  into  her 


The  WoLr  at  the  GKANDMOTUEJi's  Cottage. 


Little  Red  Ridia'g  Hood  at  hee  GiiA>'DMOXH£ii's  Door, 


LITTLE   EED    EIDING-EOOD. 


bed.  Ey  and  bye  Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood,  ayIio  had 
lingered  gathering  flowers  as  she  came  along,  and  so 
was  much  later  than  the  Wolf,  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Who  's  there  ?"  asked  the  Wolf,  mimicking  her 
grandQiother's  voice. 

"  It  is  Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood,  dear  Grand- 
mamma," said  the  child. 

**  Pull  the  string,  and  the  latch  will  come  up," 
said  the  Wolf. 

So  Eed  Eiding-Ho3d  came  in,  and  the  Wolf  told 
her  to  put  down  her  basket,  and  come  and  sit  on  the 
bed.  When  Little  Eed  Eiding^-Hood  drew  back  the 
curtain  and  saw  the  Wolf,  she  began  to  be  rather 
frightened,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Grandmamma,  what  great  eyes  you  have 
got ! " 

*'  All  the  better  to  see  with,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Wolf,  who  liked  a  grim  joke. 

*' And  what  a  large  nose  you  have.  Grandmamma  ! " 
cried  the  child. 

"  All  the  better  to  smell  with,  my  dear." 


r 


PU£i. 
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Little  Red  Biding  Hood  discovers  the  Wolf. 


LITTLE   EED   ElDlNG-HOOD. 


"  And,  oh !  Grandmamma,  what  long  white  teeth 
you  have ! " 

Alas !  she  reminded  the  greedy  Wolf  of  eating ! 

"All  the  better  to  eat  you  with!"  he  growled, 
and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  sprang  at  Eed  Eiding- 
nood. 

Eut  just  at  that  moment  Hugh  the  woodman,  who 
had  seen  the  sweet  child  go  by,  and  had  followed  her, 
because  he  knew  there  was  a  Wolf  prowling  about 
the  forest,  burst  the  door  open,  and  killed  the  wicked 
animal  with  his  good  axe.  Little  Eed  Eiding-Hood 
clung  round  his  neck,  and  thanked  him,  and  cried 
for  joy;  and  Hugh  took  her  home  to  her  mother; 
and  after  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  walk  in  tlie 
greenwood  by  herself. 

It  was  said  at  first  that  the  Wolf  had  eaten  the 
child,  but  that  was  not  the  case ;  and  everybody  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  first  report  was  not  correct,  and 
that  the  Wolf  had  not  really  killed  Little  Eed 
Eiding-Hood. 


The  death  op  the  WoLif, 


LITTLE   TOTTY, 


The  Farmer's  Wife  and  the  disguised  Fairy.       » 


LITTLE  TOTTY. 

Theue  was  once  a  farmer's  wife  who  wislied  for  a 
very  little  child— smaller  than  had  ever  been  seen. 
So  she  went  to  a  'Fairy,  who  dressed  sometimes  as  an 
old  woman,  and  asked  her  for  a  tiny  baby.  The 
Pairy  gave  her  a  barleycorn,  and  told  her  to  put  it  in 
a  flower-pot  (for  it  was  not  a  common  barleycorn), 
and  when  it  grew  into  a  flower  she  should  have  her 
wish. 

The  very  next  day  the  farmer's  v/ife  found  that  a 
tall  beautiful  flower  just  like  a  tulip  had  grown  up 
in  the  pot.  She  thought  it  such  a  beautiful  flower 
that  she  kissed  its  red  and  yellow  leaves,  and  the 
moment  her  lips  touched  it  the  bud  opened  with  a 
poj)  !  It  was  a  real  tulip,  and  inside  it  she  found  the 
smallest  little  maiden  ever  seen  —  scarcely  half  a 
thumb's  length ;  so  she  called  her  Little  Totty. 

A  polished  walnut  shell  served  Little  Totty  for  a 
bedstead,  with  violet  leaves  for  a  mattress  and  rose 
leaves  for  a  coverlet.     Her  mother  used  to  put  lier 
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on  the  table  to  play,  and  gave  her  a  plate  full  of 
water,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  it,  and  a  tulip 
leaf,  on  which  Totty  rowed  about,  with  two  white 
horse-hairs  for  oars.    Then  she  looked  pretty  indeed  ! 

Little  Totty  never  grew  any  bigger ;  but  wlien  she 
was  old  enough  to  be  married,  a  wicked  old  Toad, 
who  thought  she  would  make  a  nice  wife  for  lier  son, 
stole  her  from  her  tender  mother,  and  carried  her  o^it 
into  the  middle  of  a  pond,  where  she  seated  her  on 
a  rose-bucl,  and  made  her  weave  rushes  for  house- 
hold linen  to  use  when  she  should  be  married  to  her 
ugly  son. 

But  the  Fish,  pitying  poor  Little  Totty,  bit  the 
stem  of  the  rose  through,  and  she  floated  away  upon 
the  leaf,  drawn  by  a  beautiful  white  Butterfly,  and 
did  not  marry  the  Toad  after  all.  A  big  Cockchafer 
saw  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  clasped  her 
round  the  waist,  and  flew  away  with  her,  intending  to 
marry  her.  But  the  other  cockchafers  made  fun  of 
her  because  she  was  not  like  themselves,  and  then 
the  CockchaftT  did  not  care  for  her  any  more,  and 
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left  her  all  alone.  Slie  lived  in  the  woods  all  the 
summer,  where  the  birds  used  to  sing  to  her ;  but 
when  winter  came  she  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Eield  Mouse,  and  asked 
for  some  barleycorns. 

The  Field  Mouse  took  her  in  and  was  very  kind  to 
her ;  but  she  wanted  to  make  Little  Totty  marry  an 
ugly  old  Mole,  who  used  to  come  to  visit  her,  and 
the  poor  little  maiden  was  very  unhappy,  because  she 
did  not  like  the  Mole. 

One  day,  just  before  she  was  to  be  married  to  the 
Mole,  she  Vv^ent  out  into  the  fields  to  bid  the  bright 
sun  good  bye  (for  the  sun  does  not  shine  into  moles' 
houses),  when  she  saw  a  little  Swallow  whose  life 
she  had  saved,  and  to  whom  she  had  been  very  kind ; 
and  she  told  him  all  her  trouble.  Then  the  kind 
bird  invited  Little  Totty  to  seat  herself  on  his  back, 
which  she  gladly  did,  and  he  flew  away  to  the  warm 
lands  where  it  is  always  sunshiny,  except  at  night. 

Then  he  put  her  down  on  a  beautiful  large  white 
flower  like  a  convolvulus,  only  prettier,  and  to  her 
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great  surprise  there  sat  a  little  man  as  transparent  as 
glass,  with  wings,  and  a  golden  crown  on  his  head ; 
and  he  was  no  bigger  than  herself ! 

This  was  the  King  of  the  Flowers.  In  every 
flower  in  that  part  of  the  world  dwelt  a  little  man ; 
but  this  one  was  King  of  them  all. 

When  he  saw  the  Swallow  he  was  frightened,  for 
he  was  quite  a  gigantic  bird  to  the  little  King ;  but 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  Little  Totty.  He  asked  her 
name,  and  if  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  then  she 
would  be  Queen  of  the  Plowers ;  and  when  she  said 
'*yes,"  (for  he  was  much  nicer  than  the  Toad  or  the 
Mole)  he  took  his  golden  crown  off,  and  put  it  on 
her  head.  And  every  flower  sent  forth  its  little  Eairy, 
who  brought  her  a  present ;  but  the  best  gift  of  all 
was  a  pair  of  beautiful  wings,  which  they  fastened  to 
Little  Totty's  back,  so  that  she  could  fly  from  flower 
to  flower.  So  the  tiny  maiden  married  the  Elower 
Fairy,  and  lives  in  a  lily-bell,  which  is  quite  as  big  a 
house  as  is  required  by  Queen  Totty. 


Little  Totty  maeries  the  King  of  the  Tlowek,  Angels. 
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CINDERELLA. 

Cinderella's  mother  died  while  she  was  a  very 
little  child,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  her  father  and 
her  step-sisters,  who  were  very  much  older  than  her- 
self;  for  Cinderella's  father  had  been  twice  married, 
and  her  mother  was  his  second  wife.  Now,  Cinder- 
ella's sisters  did  not  love  her,  and  were  very  unkind 
to  her.  As  she  grew  older  they  made  her  work  as  a 
servant,  and  even  sift  the  cinders ;  on  which  account 
they  used  to  call  her  in  mockery  *'  Cinderella."  It 
was  not  her  real  name,  but  she  became  afterwards 
so  well  known  by  it  that  her  proper  one  has  been 
forgotten. 

She  was  a  very  sweet-tempered,  good  girl,  how- 
ever, and  everybody  except  her  cruel  sisters  loved  her. 

It  happened  when  Cinderella  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  that  the  King  of  that  country  gave  a  ball, 
to  which  aU  ladies  of  the  land,  and  among  the  rest 
the  young  girl's  sisters,  were  invited.    So  they  made 
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her  dress  them  for  this  ball,  but  never  thought  of 
allowing  her  to  go  there. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  me  to  the  ball  with  you, 
sisters,"  said  Cinderella,  meekly. 

"  Take  you,  indeed ! "  answered  the  elder  sister, 
with  a  sneer ;  "  it  is  no  place  for  a  cinder-sifter :  stay 
at  home  and  do  your  work." 

"When  they  were  gone,  Cinderella,  whose  heart 
was  very  sad,  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly;  but  as 
she  sat  sorrowful,  thinking  of  the  unkindness  of  her 
sisters,  a  voice  called  to  her  from  the  garden,  and 
she  went  out  to  see  who  was  there.  It  was  her  god- 
mother, a  good  old  Tairy. 

''Do  not  cry,  Cinderella,"  she  said;  "you  also 
shall  go  to  the  ball,  because  you  are  a  kind,  good 
girl.     Ering  me  a  large  pumpkin." 

Cinderella  obeyed,  and  the  Tairy,  touching  it  with 
her  wand,  turned  it  into  a  grand  coach.  Then  she 
turned  a  rat  into  a  coachman,  and  some  mice  into 
footmen;  and  touching  Cinderella  with  her  wand, 
the  poor  girl's  rags  became  a  rich  dress  trimmed  with 
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costly  lace  and  jewels,  and  her  old  shoes  became  a 
charming  pair  of  glass  slippers,  which  looked  like 
diamond.  The  Fairy  told  her  to  go  to  the  ball  and 
enjoy  herself,  but  to  be  sm^e  to  leave  the  ball-room 
before  the  clock  struck  eleven. 

"  If  you  do  not,"  she  said,  "  your  fine  clothes  will 
all  turn  to  rags  again." 

So  Cinderella  got  into  the  coach,  and  drove  off 
with  her  six  footmen  behind,  very  splendid  to  behold, 
and  arrived  at  the  King's  Court,  where  she  was 
received  with  delight.  She  was  the  most  beautiful 
young  lady  at  the  ball,  and  the  Prince  would  dance 
with  no  one  else.  But  she  made  haste  to  leave  a 
little  before  the  hour  fixed,  and  had  time  to  undress 
before  her  sisters  came  home.  They  told  her  a 
beautiful  Princess  had  been  at  the  ball,  with  whom 
the  Prince  was  delighted.  They  did  not  know  it  was 
Cinderella  herself. 

Three  times  Cinderella  went  to  royal  balls  in  this 
manner,  but  the  third  time  she  forgot  the  Pairy's 
command,  and  heard  eleven   o'clock   strike.     She 
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darted  out  of  the  ball-room  and  ran  down  stairs  in  a 
great  hurry.  But  her  dress  all  turned  to  rags  before 
she  left  the  palace,  and  she  lost  one  of  her  glass 
slippers.  The  Prince  sought  for  her  everywhere,  but 
the  guard  said  no  one  had  passed  the  gate  but  a  poor 
beggar  girl.  However,  the  Prince  found  the  slipper, 
and  in  order  to  discover  where  Cinderella  was  gone, 
he  had  it  proclaimed  that  he  would  marry  the  lady 
who  could  put  on  the  glass  slipper.  All  the  ladies 
tried  to  wear  the  slipper  in  vain,  Cinderella's  sisters 
also;  but  when  their  young  sister  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  try  it  also,  it  was  found  to  fit  her  exactly ; 
and,  to  the  Prince's  delight,  she  drew  the  fellow 
slipper  from  her  pocket,  and  he  knew  at  once  that 
she  was  his  beautiful  partner  at  the  ball.  So  she 
was  married  to  the  Prince,  and  children  strewed  roses 
in  their  path  as  they  came  out  of  church. 

Cinderella  forgave  her  sisters,  and  was  so  kind  to 
them,  that  she  made  them  truly  sorry  for  their  past 
cruelty  and  injustice. 


The  Mahriage  or  Cinderella. 
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Old  Mother  Hubbard 
"Went  to  the  cupboard, 

To  get  her  poor  Dog  a  bone ; 
But  when  she  came  there, 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  Dog  had  none. 

She  went  to  the  baker's, 
To  buy  him  some  bread. 

But  when  she  came  back, 
The  poor  Dog  looked  dead. 

She  went  to  the  joiner's. 

To  buy  him  a  coffin, 
But  when  she  came  back. 

The  poor  Dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish. 
To  get  him  some  tripe. 

But  when  she  came  back, 
He  was  smoking  a  pipe. 


The  Dog  looking  Dead. 
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She  went  to  the  ale-house, 
To  get  hhn  some  Leer, 

But  when  she  came  back, 
The  Dog  sat  in  a  chair. 

She  went  to  the  tavern, 
Tor  white  wine  and  red, 

But  when  she  came  back, 
The  Dog  stood  on  his  head. 

She  went  to  the  hatter's, 

To  buy  him  a  hat. 
But  when  she  came  back. 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

She  went  to  the  barber's. 

To  buy  him  a  wig, 
But  when  she  came  back. 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 


The  Dog  smoking  a  Pipe. 
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Slie  went  to  the  fruiterer's, 
To  buy  liim  some  fruit, 

Eut  when  she  came  back, 
lie  was  playing  the  flute. 

She  went  to  the  tailor's, 

To  buy  him  a  coat, 
But  when  she  came  back, 

lie  was  riding  a  goat. 

She  went  to  the  sempstress, 
To  buy  him  some  linen, 

But  when  she  came  back, 
The  Dog  was  a-spinning. 

She  went  to  the  hosier's. 
To  buy  him  some  hose, 

But  when  she  came  back, 

lie  was  dressed  in  his  clothes. 


The  Dog  Spinning. 
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She  went  to  tlie  cobbler's, 
To  buy  liim  some  slioes, 

But  wlien  she  came  back, 
He  was  reading  the  news. 

The  Dame  made  a  curtsey, 
The  Dog  made  a  bow; 

The  Dame  said,  ''Your  servant;" 
The  Dog  said,  "  Eow-wow !" 

This  wonderful  Dog 

"Was  Dame  Hubbard's  delight; 
He  could  sing,  he  could  dance. 

He  could  read,  he  could  write. 

So  she  gave  him  rich  dainties 

"Whenever  he  fed, 
And  erected  a  monument 

"When  he  was  dead. 


The  Dog  beading  the  News. 
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THE   HORSE 

Is  a  noble  animal,  tlie  most  attached  to  man  of  all 
creatures  except  the  Dog.  The  Arabs  bring  up  their 
horses  with  their  children  in  their  own  tents ;  and 
the  steed  thus  reared  is  very  sensible  and  gentle. 
An  Arab  will  not  sell  his  favourite  horse  for  any 
sum,  however  large :  it  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
children. 

A  Horse  has  a  good  memory,  and  never  forgets 
the  way  to  a  place  when  he  has  been  once  taken 
to  it. 

THE  COW 

Is  a  very  valuable  animal ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  do  without  her.  She  gives  us  milk 
and  butter,  cheese  and  cream ;  her  skin  is  of  great 
use,  and  her  flesh  is  often  eaten  as  beef.  Cows  grow 
fond  of  those  who  are  kind  to  them.  A  young  lady 
once  brought  up  a  calf  and  made  a  pet  of  it,  but 
when  it  became  a  heifer  it  was  sold,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  became  of  it.  One  day,  as  she  was 
walking  down  a  country  lane,  she  met  some  cows ; 
one  of  them  came  ud  to  her,  lowing  with  pleasure. 


The  Cow. 
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It  was  the  calf  she  had  nursed,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten her!  She  patted  the  poor  animal,  which 
then  went  back  to  the  herd. 

THE  DOG. 

The  Dog  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  man. 
He  guards  our  houses,  loves  us  faithfully,  and  is 
capable  of  great  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  his 
master.  There  are  many  pretty  stories  of  Dogs : 
we  select  one  to  show  of  what  kindness  they  are 
capable.  Some  gentlemen  were  once  travelling  across 
the  Andes  —  hisrh  mountains  in  South  America. 
They  lost  their  way,  and  after  wandering  about  for 
a  long  time,  saw  a  hut  not  far  oif.  As  they  came 
near  it,  two  dogs  rushed  out,  barking  loudly,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  in;  and  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  drive  them  away  with  stones.  Then 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  hut,  begging  them,  in 
Spanish,  not  to  hurt  the  dogs. 

On  going  into  it,  they  found  a  very  feeble  old 
man  there.  He  told  them  that  he  should  have  been 
starved  to  death  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  poor  dogs,  who  went  out  hunting  constantly, 
and  always  brought  him  part  of  the  game  they 
caught,  on  which  he  lived. 


T]iE  Dog. 


The  Cat. 
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He  was  a  slave,  who  had  run  away  from  a  cruel 
master  and  hidden  himself,  on  the  mountains,  hav- 
ing no  friends  save  his  faithful  dogs. 

The  Dog  in  the  picture  must,  we  think,  be  the 
spaniel  who  so  cleverly  brought  Cowper  the  water- 
lilies  from  the  Ouse. 


THE  CAT. 

"  Pussy  "  is  a  member  of  most  families  :  she  looks 
very  meek  and  pretty,  sitting  up  with  her  smart  rib- 
bon round  her  neck,  but  she  can  scratch  very  hard 
when  she  pleases.  She  loves  milk  and  fish,  and 
cannot  bear  wetting  her  feet.  She  is  of  great  use 
to  us  in  keeping  rats  and  mice  away.  Cats  are  said 
to  care  more  for  the  place  they  live  in  than  for  their 
masters,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  instance  : — 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  favourite  cat  made  her  way  to  his 
prison  by  getting  down  the  chimney.  A  dog  could 
not  have  done  more  to  prove  his  affection  than  this 
poor  cat. 


The  Sheep. 
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THE  SHEEP 

Is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  Cow.  Its  wool,  wliicli  is 
sheared  off  once  a  year,  gives  us  our  warm  woollen 
clothes — flannels,  linseys,  &c. 

The  Sheep  is  a  very  gentle  animal ;  it  knows  and 
will  follow  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  who,  in  Eastern 
countries,  goes  before  his  sheep,  and  leads  them  by 
his  call  and  his  crook.  The  wool  which  Sheep  some- 
times leave  on  hedges  or  brambles  serves  the  birds 
as  a  lining  for  their  nests. 

KABBITS 

Are  the  favourite  pets  of  boys.  They  are  merry 
little  creatures,  and  it  is  an  amusing  sight  to  watch 
them  running  over  the  green  turf  about  their  warren 
when  they  are  free.  They  have  many  enemies, 
however — dogs,  foxes,  weasels.  The  fox  does  not 
go  into  a  rabbit-warren ;  he  would  have  to  make  it 
bigger  by  digging  under  ground  if  he  did.  He 
follows  the  scent  till  he  comes  to  the  end  where 
they  lie,  and  then,  scratching  up  the  earth,  rushes 
down  on  them,  and  eats  them  up.  But  in  spite  of 
their  enemies,  Eabbits  live  a  merry  life  together. 
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Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son. 


TOM,  TOM,  THE   PIPER'S  SON. 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  son, 
He  learned  to  play  when  he  was  young, 
But  all  the  tunes  that  he  could  play 
"Was  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Now  Tom  with  his  pipe  made  such  a  noise 
That  he  pleased  both  the  girls  and  boys. 
And  they  all  stopped  to  hear  him  play 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  awav." 

Tom  with  Iiis  pipe  did  play  with  such  skill 
That  those  who  heard  him  could  never  keep  still : 
Whenever  they  heard  him  they  began  to  dance, — 
Even  pigs  on  their  hind  legs  would  after  him  prance. 

As  Dolly  was  milking  her  cow  one  day, 

Tom  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  play. 

So  Doll  and  the  cow  danced  the  "  Cheshire  round," 

Till  the  pail  was  broke  and  the  milk  ran  on  the  ground. 

He  met  old  Dame  Trot  with  a. basket  of  eggs, — 
He  used  his  pipe,  and  she  used  her  legs ; 
She  danced  about  till  the  eggs  were  all  broke : 
She  began  to  fret,  but  he  laughed  at  the  joke. 
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lie  saw  a  cross  fellow  who  was  beating  an  ass, 
Heavy  laden  with  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  glass ; 
He  took  out  his  pipe  and  played  them  a  tune. 
And  the  jackass's  load  was  lightened  full  soon. 


MARY,  MARY.  QUITE  CONTRARY. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 

Silver  bells  and  cockle-shells. 
And  columbines  all  of  a  row. 


MARY  HAD  A  PRETTY  BIRD. 

Mary  had  a  pretty  bird, 
Peathers  bright  and  yellow, 

Slender  legs — upon  my  word 
He  was  a  pretty  fellow. 


Mary  had  a  pketty  Bikd. 
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Baa,  Baa,  black  Sheep. 
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The  sweetest  notes  he  always  sung, 
Which  much  delighted  Mary ; 

And  near  the  cage  she  'd  ever  sit, 
To  hear  her  own  canary. 


BAA,  BAA,  BLACK   SHEEP. 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep, 

Have  you  any  wool  ? 
Yes,  marry,  have  I, 

Three  bags  full : 
One  for  my  master, 

One  for  my  dame ; 
But  none  for  the  little  girl 

That  cries  in  the  lane. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY. 

Ilumpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Could  not  set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY. 


mjRSERY   RHYMES. 


SIMPLE   SIMON. 

Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman 

Going  to  the  fair  ; 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

*'  Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Says  the  pieman  unto  Simple  Simon, 
"  Show  me  first  your  penny." 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
"  Indeed  I  have  not  any." 

Simpie  Simon  went  to  look 
If  plums  grew  on  a  thistle  ; 

He  pricked  his  fingers  very  much, 
Which  made  poor  Simon  whistle. 

lie  went  to  catch  a  dicky  bird, 
And  thought  he  could  not  fail ; 

Because  he  'd  got  a  little  salt 
To  put  upon  his  tail. 

He  went  to  shoot  a  wild  duck, 
But  wild  duck  flew  away. 

Says  Simon,  "  I  can't  hit  him. 
Because  he  will  not  stay." 


Simple  Simon. 


\uaK 
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NUESEEY    SONGS. 


'J'jiE  Cat  and  the  Pu)DLB,  &c. 


NIJESEEY    SONGS. 


Hey,  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 

The  httle  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been? 
['ve  been  to  London  to  look  at  the  Queen. 
Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  what  did  you  there  ? 
I  frightened  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair. 


LtXrLE   Miss    Ml'iTETf. 


NUESERY  SONGS. 

Little  Miss  MufTct 

She  sat  on  a  tulTct, 
Eating  of  curds  and  wlicy , 

There  came  a  great  spider, 

Who  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away 


Little  Polly  Fhnders 

Sate  among  the  cinders, 
Warming  her  pretty  little  toes ; 

Her  mother  came  and  caught  her, 

And  scolded  her  little  daughter. 
For  spoiling  her  nice  new  clothes. 


LixTLi;  Polly  pLiNDLLt 


LvnLL  ]3o-Pi^LP,  (ic 


NURSERY   SONGS. 

liittle  Bo-Peep  has  lost  his  sheep 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  tliem ; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

Little  Bo-Peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamt  he  heard  them  bleating. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  it  a  joke, 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 

Then  up  he  took  his  little  crook. 

Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
lie  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  his  heart 
bleed, 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 


To  Market,  to  Market,  &c. 


NURSERY   SONGS. 


To,  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig ; 
Home  agair ,,  home  again,  jiggoty-jig. 
To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  liog ; 
Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety-jog. 


Little  Boy  Bhie,  come  blow  up  your  horn. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  thf 

corn. 
Wliere's  the  httle  boy  that  looks  after  the 

sheep  ? 
He  is  under  tlie  hay-cock  fast  asleep. 


Little  Boy  Blue. 


i  d  £ 

PUPrLIC    LIBKARY 


At^JL'U^J,    Li;;'i4A    AND 

TILDBN    FOUNDATIONS 
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NTJESERY   DITTIES. 


&££-SAWj   JMakGEKY   DaW. 


NURSEEY  DITTIES. 


See-saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Jenny  shall  have  a  new  master; 
She  shall  have  only  a  penny  a  day. 

Because  she  can  work  no  faster. 


Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
Silver  bells,  and  cockle  shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 


Jack  and  Jill,  &c. 


NUESEBY  DITTIES. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down,  and  broke  his  crown. 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after 


Little  Tommy  Tucker, 
Sing  for  your  supper. 
What  shall  he  sing  for? 
White  bread  and  butter. 
How  shall  he  cut  it, 
Without  e'er  a  knife? 
How  shall  he  marry, 
Without  e'er  a  wife? 


LiTTLK  Tom  Tlckel;,  (S.c. 


Little  Jack  Horner,  &c. 


NURSERY  DITTIES 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner^ 

Eating  his  Christmas  pic ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said,  ^'  What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 


Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  an  old  lady  upon  a  white  horse ; 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
And  so  she  makes  music  wherever  she  goes 
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RiD£   A   C0CK-U01vS£,  &C, 


•  NUESERY  DITTIES. 

Pat-a-Cake,  Pat-a-Cake,  baker's  man, 
Make  me  a  cake  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
Pat  it,  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T, 
And  send  it  licme  for  Tommy  and  me, 


Little  Betty  Blue  lost  her  holiday  shoe; 

What  can  little  Betty  do  ? 
Give  her  another  to  match  the  other, 

And  then  she  may  wallc  in  two. 


